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FOR THE FRIEND, 


SAVONAROLE, THE ITALIAN REFOR- 
MER. 


[concLUDED. | 


The career of Savonarole now hastened to 
its close. Throughout the city all who showed 
themselves attached to his cause, were expos- 
ed to the reproaches of the people, while the 
magistracy unhappily taking part with his ene- 
mies, and anxious to give proof of their hatred 
of the austere manners of the Reformer, and 
of the hypocrisy which they laid to his charge, 
did not hesitate to encourage those games and 
amusements and even the vices which he had 
so severely reprimanded. But among the en- 
emies of Savonarole, none were more anxious 
for his destruction than the Pope, who felt 
that his own safety would be compromised by 
that of the courageous partizan. He reward- 
ed the Florentines for his arrest, by restoring 
them to the bosom of the Church and by the 
great indulgences, and demanded with impor- 
tunity that the prisoner should be delivered in- 
to his hands. It was however determined that 
the trial should take place at Florence, and Alex- 
ander sent thither two deputies to assist at the 
ceremony, at the same time anticipating their 
judgment by pronouncing the accused, a here- 
tic ; aschismatic, and a seducer of the faithful. 
The tribunal before which the unhappy man 
was conducted, consisted entirely of his ene- 
mies, and their proceedings commenced, in the 
spirit of the age, with the application of tor- 
ture. Of an enfeebled constitution and nervous 
temperament, Savonarole could not endure the 
torments to which he was subjected. Topro- 
cure a cessation of his agony, he consented to 
make confessions, which as soon as he was re- 
lieved from torture he again retracted—declar- 
ing that he knew his own weakness, but that 
the truth was to be found only in the words 
which he uttered when pain or terror no longer 
suspended his control over himself. Thus 
was he submitted to repeated tortures, alter- 
nately confessing and retracting, and was final- 
ly condemned to the flames, without reading in 
his presence, as was the custom of the times, 
confessions which he would not have hesitated 
to discover. During, the month that Savona- 
role passed in prison, he employed himself in 
composing his commentary on the 51st psalm, 
which he had omitted when writing his exposi- 
tion of the other psalms, observing that he 
would reserve that for the period of his own 















calamity. At length, on the 13th May 1498, 
a new pile was erected on the scite on which 
his disciples had hoped to have witnessed his} _ F 
triumph ; and Savonarole and his two friends, lhree miles from Bethlehem, on the road to 
one of whom was the faithful Dominick, after | Jafia, lies the celebrated Terebinthine vale, o1 

having been degraded from the sacerdotal of-|V@lley of Elah, renowned for nineteen centu 

fice, were attached to the same stake. When|"es as the field of the victory gained by the 
the ecclesiastic who performed the ceremony youthful David over the uncircumcised cham 

of degradation declared that he separated him | P!0? of the Philistines, who had “ defied the 
from the Church, Savonarole replied * from |2™ies of the living God.’’ Nothing has ever 
the Militant Church ;” thus intimating his|0¢curred to alter the appearance of the coun- 
faith that he was about to be united to the|tty- The very brook whence David chose him 
Church triumphant. He added nothing to |.five smooth stones, has been noticed by many 
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PALESTINE, NO. 3. 


i these few but significant words, and the pile was |® thirsty pilgrim journeying from Jafia to Je 


fired by one of his enemies, who uae ipated | | rusalem, all of whom must pass it in their way. 
the office of the executioner. Thus perished in| , The narrow valley of Hinnom lies at the 
the midst of his two disciples, at the age of 45| |foot of mount Zion, and is memorable for the 
years, Jerome Savonarole—a man of singular \inhuman and barbarous, as well as idolatrous 
Danii: and if his history may be relied upon, | worship here paid to Moloch ; to which idol, 
of singular purity of purpose. He may be|Parents sacrificed their smiling offspring, by 
designated emphatically, the Italian Reformer. |™@king them pass through the fire. ‘To drown 
It was the fate of Luther to be born among a|the lamentable shrieks of the children thus 
people who reasoned—it was that of Savona- immolated, musical instruments (in Hebrew 
role to preach to a nation who felt. Luther|‘e"med Tuph) were played ; whence the spot, 
naturally appealed to the judgment of his hea- where the victims were burnt, was called ro 
rers as the faculty they most exercised. Sa- phet. F rom the same circumstance, Ge-Hin- 
vonarole’s success depended upon the influence | "O™s (from which the Greek Gehenna is de- 
which he exerted over their imagination.— rived, ) is sometimes used to denote hell, or 
While Luther was led to combat corruption in| '€!l-fire. , ; 
doctrines, Savonarole attacked corruption in The country of Judea, being mountainous 
morals, and it may perhaps be remarked, that and rocky, is full of caverns, to which the in- 
the results which the two reformers obtained, habitants ware accustomed ” flee for shelter 
were such as were to be expected from the from the incursions of their enemies. Some 
different classes of mind on which they acted. of these appear to have been on low grounds, 
Luther’s reform was enduring, because the and liable to inundations when the rivers, swol 
jndgments of his hearers were convinced; Sa- len by torrents or dissolving snows, overflowed 
vonarole’s was transient, because the sensibili- their banks, and carried all before them with 
Ges of his audiencé: caly were moved. Thel™* sistless fury. To the sudden destruction thus 
German survived to see the system of religion produced, Isaiah probably alludes, (xxxvin 
which he had inculeated, flourish under the 7.) Therefore to enter into the holes of the 
protection of enlightened minds and accurate rocks, and into the caves Y the earth, for fear 
habits of thinking—the Italian perished by the of the Lord, was to the Jews a very proper 
hands of those whose imaginations he had | mage to express terror and ponsternation. 
made the instrument of their conversions to I he prophet Hosea has carried the same unage 
good works, and whose excitability, acted upon further, and added great strength and Spirit to 
by some more powerful influence, prompted it, which image, together with this of Isaiah, 
them to deeds of violence against himself. is Sepeed by the sublime author of the Reve- 
lation, (vi. 15, 16.) 

The vast desert of Arabia, in which the chil- 

A secret assurance of worthiness, though it|dren of Israel sojourned after their departure 
be never so well clothed in modesty, yet always| from Egypt, is in the sacred writings particu- 
lives in the worthiest minds. larly called The Desert: very numerous are 

We see many men among us, who hold|the allusions made to it, and to the Divine pro- 
themselves contented with the knowing of un-| tection and support which were extended to 





— = 


truth, without seeking after the truth ; and|them during their migration. Moses, when 
with mocking superstitions, without seeking] recapitulating their various deliverances, terms 


the pure and true religion. this, a desert land and waste howling wilder- 
It many times falls out, that we deem our-|ness, and that great and terrible wilderness, 
selves deceived in others, because we first de-| wherein were fiery serpents, scorpions, and 
ceived ourselves. drought, where there was no water. The most 
All honest hearts feel that trust goes beyond | minute description of it is in Jeremiah ii. 6. a 
advancement land of deserts and of pits, a land of drought, 








§2 THE FRIEND. 
and of the shadow of death, a land that no| THE ENGLISH CLASSIC, NO. 1. ee veo tage in ea ee oe a in 
man passed through, and where no man dwelt.| We commence with the present number of) 0%: Sees ete cee ee ee 
es as ; ; ; all its parts; and a subject touched upon in its most 
These characteristics of the desert will ac-|the Friend a series of selections under the a-| o.sential articles, without the repetitions, tautologies, 
count for the repeated murmurings of the Isra-| bove title, which we design to continue regu- | and enlargements that are indulged to longer labours. 
elités, both for food and water. The extremity| larly. The periodical essays which have ob-|The ordinary writers of morality prescribe to their 
of their sufferings is thus concisely but most em-| tained the name of the British Classics, are a so cotntene men basaeen latonee 
phatically portrayed by the Psalmist, “ Hungry species of composition m which English lite- practise in the chemical method,and give the virtue of 
and thirsty, their souls fainted in them.” | rature stands unrivalled. They abound in hap- | 4 full draught ina few drops. Were all books reduced 
Perhaps the most terrible scourge to which! py sketches of character and mant ers,in lively |thus to their quintessence, many a bulky author 
Palestine was subject, was the visitation of satire, in humour and pathos ; and in the more = — nis Se 4 — ee ae 
locusts. By the prophet Joel, they are termed) grave and valuable qualities of sound criticism, ae of mon rece sca aaimaiods andi 
the army of the Lord, from the military order| pure morality and religious sentiment. Fey | cot to mention mellliens of velames that would he ws. 
which they appear to observe—disbanding| furnish some of the best models in the language, | terly annihilated. 
themselves and encamping in the evening,|on which to form the style of a youthful writer.| 1 cannot think that the difficulty of furnishing out 
and in the morning resuming their flight in the} As the fashions of one age are revived in anoth- 
direction of the wind, unless they meet with) er, their satire often portrays living manners 
food. They fly in the most countless hosts,| with exquisite felicity,and in colours which we 


separate papers of this nature has hindered authors 
from communicating their thoughts to the world after 
occupying a space of two or three miles in| cannot hope to rival. 
length by a mile in breadth, so as to obscure} 


such a manner: though I must confess I am amazed 
that the press should be only made use of in this 
way by news writers, and the zealots of parties ; as if 
it were not more advantageous to mankind, to be in- 
the sun and bring a temporary darkness on the 
land. Wherever they settle, they darken the 
earth, climbing or creeping in perfect order 
Regardless of every obstacle, they mount the 






















































In making our selection for this series, we 
»| shall not restrict ourselves to the pages of these 


structed in wisdom and virtue, than in politics: and 
| . . 
| periodical essays, nor to grave treatises in prose. 
| 


to be made good fathers, husbands, and sons, than 
counsellors and statesmen. Had the philosophers 
and great men of antiquity, who took so much pains 
in order to instruct mankind and leave the world wi- 
ser and better than they found it; had they, I say, 
been possessed of the art of printing, there is no 
question but they would have made such an advan- 
tage of it, in dealing out their lectures to the public. 
Our common prints would be of great use were they 
thus calculated to diffuse good sense through the bulk 
of a people, to clear up their understandings, animate 
their minds with virtue, dissipate the sorrows of a 
heavy heart, or unbend the mind from its more se- 
vere employments with innocent amusements, When 
knowledge, instead of being bound up in books, and 
kept in libraries and retirements, is thus obtruded up- 
on the public ; when it is canvassed in every assem- 
bly, and exposed upon every table; I cannot forbear 
reflecting upon that passage in the Proverbs, * Wis- 
dom crieth without, she uttereth her voice in the 
streets ; she crieth in the chief place of concourse, in 
the openings of the gates. In the city she uttereth 
her words, saying, How long, ye simple ones, will 
ye love simplicity ? and the scorners delight in their 
scorning? and fools hate knowledge ?’ 

The many letters which come to me from persons 
of the best sense in both sexes, (for lmay pronounce 
their characters from their way of writing,) do not a 
little encourage me in the prosecution of this my un- 
dertaking: besides that, my bookseller tells me, the 
demand for these my papers increases daily, 

I am not at all mortified, when sometimes I see my 
works thrown aside by men of no taste nor learning. 
There is a kind of heaviness and ignorance that 
hangs upon the minds of ordinary men, which is too 
thick for knowledge to break through. Their souls 
are not to be enlightened. 

Nox atra cava circumvolat umbra. 
Vira, En. 2. v. 360. 
Dark night surrounds them with her hollow shade. 

To these I must apply the fable of the mole, that 
after having consulted many oculists for the bettering 
of his sight, was at last provided with a good pair of 
spectacles; but upon his endeavouring to make use of 
them, his mother told him very prudently, “ That 
spectacles, though they might help the eye of a man, 
could be of no use to a mole.” It is not therefore 


Our wish is,in the first place, to present to the 
readers of the Friend, good examples of clas- 
walls of houses and cities, and enter the very| sical English composition ; and in the next to 
apartments. “They devour every green herb, | adapt the selection, as much as lies in our pow- 
and strip the bark off every tree, so as to ren-| er, to the circumstances of the present times. 
der the land which before was as the garden| It may sometimes happen that we can read a 
of Eden, a desolate wilderness, as if it had} lecture to modish folly from the Spectator, the 
been laid waste by fire. ‘The noise made by 
them when committing their depredations, is 
compared to the crackling noise of fire among|as the Friend in his proper character. 

the dry stubble, or a mghty host set in battle At the hazard of being thought impertinent 
array. So painful were the effects of their| we shall occasionally submit our own criti- 
devastation that every one was filled with dis-| cisms and annotations ; and shall take the hb- 
may, and vainly attempted to prevent them] erty of making several authors contribute to a 
from settling on their grounds by making loud} paper when we find them to have fallen upon 
shouts (Jer. li. 14.) as the Persian husband-| the same subject, and to have viewed it each 
men, the inhabitants of Egypt, and the Nogail one in a peculiar light. 

Tartars do to this day. On their departure from 
a country, they leave their fetid excrements be- present number is a happy example of the in- 
hind them, which pollute the air, and myriads| imitable pleasantry and familiar wisdom of Ad- 
of their eggs deposited in the ground, whence|dison. It would be presumptuous to expect 
issues in the following year a new and more nu-| to fare better than the Spectator, yet we may 
merousarmy. They are generally carried off| be allowed to hope that there are no moles at 


by the wind into the sea, where they perish :| work in the neighbourhood of the Friend. 
and their dead bodies putrefying on the shore, 


emit a most offensive, and, it is said, sometimes 
even fatal smell. These predatory locusts are Mize BiCnwn, pebys naxir. 

larger than those which sometimes visit the} 4 great book is a great evil. 

southern parts of Europe, being 5 or 6 inches A man who publishes his works in a volume, has 
in length, and as thick as a man’s finger. From| an infinite advantage over one who communicates his 
their heads being shaped like that of a horse, the| writings to the world in loose tracts and single pieces. 
prophet Joel says that they have the appearance| We 40 not expect to meet with any thing in a bulky 
of horses, and, on account of their celerity, they volume, till after some heavy preamble, and several 
“ . - | words of course,to prepare the reader for what follows: 
are compared to horsemen at full gallop, and to nay,authors have established it as a kind of rule, that a 
horses prepared for battle (Rev. ix. 7.) They 


man ought to be dull sometimes; as the most severe 
are frequently pickled in vinegar, or toasted| reader makes allowances for many rests and nodding 


before the fire. The locusts which formed part places in a voluminous writer. This gave occasion 
; ae fe <a to the famous Greek proverb which I have chosen for 
of John the Baptist’s food, were these insects, 


| World or the Mirror, which would seem out 


of place if delivered by so grave a personage 


The essay which we have selected for the 
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t my motto, That a great book is a great evil. for the benefit of moles that [ publish these my daily 
and not the fruits of the locust tree. On the contrary, those who publish their thoughts | essays. 

The devastations of these insects were fre-| in distinct sheets, and as it were by piece-meal, have| But besides such as are moles through ignorance, 
quently followed by absolute famine. M. |none of these advantages. We must immediately |there are others who are moles through envy. As it is 


fall into our subject, and treat every part of it in a 
lively manner, or our papers are thrown by as dull 
and insipid: our matter must lie close together, and 
Elizabeth Payne. forty vears of age, and | either be wholly new in itself, or in the turn it receives : 

sniiioen. fies hild : ii d ’ S Seal from our expressions. _Were the books of our best have eyes only for spots and blemishes : they can 
having five children, died On Sunday week, at} authors thus to be retailed to the public, and every | indeed see the light, as it is said of the animals which 
Bethnel Green, from taking tobacco water as} page submitted to the taste of forty or fifty thousand | are their name-sakes, but the idea of it is painful to 
a cure for worms. A quack doctor, named | readers, I am afraid we should complain of many flat| them; they immediately shut their eyes upon it, and 
Gabriel Ore, recommended the “ specific !”” expressions, trivial observations, beaten topics, and | 


withdraw themselves into a wilful obseurity. I have 
Verdict “ manslaughter,’ and the doctor com-| «er thoughts, which go off very well in the lump. already caught two or three of these dark undermin- 
, € a 4 5 c 7 ~ ~ 


, At the same time, notwithstanding some papers may | ing vermin, and intend to make a string of them, in 
\ewao: 5 2 . > . 2 
mitted to Newgate. ; ‘- made up of broken hints and irregular sketches,|order to hang them up in one of my papers, as an 
[London Paper. | it is often expected that every sheet should be a kind example to all such voluntary moles. 


said in the Latin proverb, “ That one man is a wolf to 
another;” so, generally speaking, one author is a 
mole to another author, It is impossible for them 
to discover beauties in one another’s works; they 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 
PROSE WORKS OF MILTON. 
[conTINUED. | 


There is a noble self-respect—an mgenuous 
consciousness of intellectual wealth and supe- 
riority, common perhaps to highly gifted 
minds, and by no means incompatible with a 
becoming sense of humility. Something like 
this is perceptible in the first part of the selec- 
tion which we have made for the present num- 
ber, where reference is made to his juvenile 
performances at school, and to his flattering 
reception among the literati of Italy, “ whi- 
ther,’ says he, * I was favoured to resort ;” 
and no one, familiar with the great epic by 
which the fame of Milton has been rendered at 
least commensurate in duration with the Eng- 
lish language, and taking the passage in con- 
nection with that which immediately follows, 
can fail to discover the germ—the crude con- 
ception—the incipient state—of that august 
poem, which, as he himself expresses it— 


“ Pleas’d me, long choosing, and beginning late.” 


In the concluding paragraph, we have fur- 
ther evidence of the predominating religious 
feeling which pervades all his writings, and 
that he aspired to a ngher and purer source 
of inspiration than to that of the famed Casta- 
han fount—as witness the termination of his 
sublime apostrophe to light, Paradise Lost, B. 
Ill. where, after the most touching allusion to 
his loss of sight, he proceeds— 


“ So much the rather thou, celestial Light, 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
irradiate ; there plant eyes, all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight.” 


And again, in his invocation to the divine 


Urania, Book VII. 


“ The meaning, not the name, | call: for thou 
Not of the muses nine, nor on the top 
Of old Olympus dwell’st, but, heav’nly born, 
Before the hills appear’d, or fountain flow’d, 
Thou with eternal Wisdom didst converse, 
Wisdom thy sister, and with her didst play 
In presence of th’ Almighty Father, pleas’d 
With thy celestial song. Upled by thee 
Into the Heav’n of Heav‘ns I have presum’d, 
An earthly guest, and drawn empyrea] air, 
Thy temp’ring - 





“ | should not choose this manner of writing, where- 
in knowing myself inferior to myself, led by the ge- 
nial power of nature to another task, I have the use, 
as I may account, but of my left hand. And though 
1 shall be foolish in saying more to this purpose, yet 
since it will be such a folly as wisest men go about 
to commit, having only confessed and so committed, 
{ may trust with more reason, because with more fol- 
ly, to have courteous pardon. For although a poet, 
roaring in the high region of his fancies, with his gar- 
land and singing robes about him, might, without a- 
pology, speak more of himself than I mean to do; 


yet for me sitting here below in the coo] element of 


prose, a mortal thing among many readers of no 
empyreal conceit, to venture and divulge unusual 
things of myself, I shall petition to the gentler sort, 
st may not be envy to me. 

I must say, therefore, that after I had for my first 
years, by the ceaselest diligence and care of my fath- 
er, whom God recompense! been exercised to the 
tongues, and some sciences, as my age would suffer, 
by sundry masters and teachers both at home and at 
the schools, it was found, that whether aught was 
imposed me by them that had the overlooking, or be- 
taken to of mine own choice in English, or other 
























tongue, prosing or versing, but chiefly this latter, the 


style, by certain vital signs it had, was likely to live. 
But much latelier in the private academies of Italy, 
whither I was favoured to resort, perceiving that some 


i trifles which I had in memory, composed at under 


twenty or thereabout, (for the manner is, that every 
one must give some proof of his wit and reading 
there,) met with acceptance above what was looked 
for; and other things, which | had shifted in scarcity 
of books and conveniences to patch up amongst them, 
were received with written encomiums, which the 
Italian is not forward to bestow on men of this side 
the Alps; I began thus far to assent both to them and 
divers of my friends here at home, and not less to an 
inward prompting which now grew daily upon me, 
that by labour and intent study, which I take to be my 
portion in this life, joined with the strong propensity 
of nature, | might perhaps leave something so writ- 
ten to after times, as they should not willingly lect it 
die. 


These thoughts at once possessed me, and these 
other ; that if [ were certain to write as men buy 
leases, for three lives and downward, there ought no 
regard be sooner had than to God’s glory, by the ho- 
nour and instruction of my country. For which cause, 
and not only for that I knew it would be hard to ar- 
rive at the second rank among the Latins, I applied 
myself to that resolution which Ariosto followed a- 
gainst the persuasions of Bembo, to fix all the indus- 
try and art I could unite to the adorning of my na- 
tive tongue; not to make verbal curiosities the end, 
that were a toilsome vanity, but to be an interpreter 
and relater of the best and sagest things among mine 
own citizens throughout this island in the mother dia- 
lect, that what the greatest and choicest wits of A- 


old did for their country, 1, in my proportion, with 
this over and above, of being a Christian, might do 
for mine, not caring to be once named abroad, though 
perhaps I could attain to that, but content with these 
British islands as my world, whose fortune hath hith- 
erto been, that if the Athenians, as some say, made 
their small deeds great and renowned by their elo- 
quent writers, England hath had her noble achieve- 
ments made small by the unskilful handling of monks 
and mechanics, 


Time serves not now, and perhaps I might seem too 
profuse to give any certain account of what the mind 
at home, in the spacious circuits of her musing, hath 
liberty to propose to herself, though of highest hope, 
and hardest attempting; whether that epic form 
whereof the two poems of Homer, and those other 
two of Virgil and Tasso, are a diffuse, and the book 
of Job a brief model; or whether the rules of Aris- 
totle herein are strictly to be kept, or nature to be 
followed, which, in them that know art and use judg- 
ment, is no transgression, but an enriching of art; 
and lastly, what king or knight before the conquest, 
might be chosen in whom to lay the pattern of a 
Christian hero. 
Italy his choice, whether he would command him to 
write of Godfrey’s expedition against the infidels, or 
Belisarius against the Goths, or Charlemain against 
the Lombards; if to the instinct of nature and the 
emboldening of art aught may be trusted, and that 
there be nothing adverse in our climate, or the fate 
of this age, it haply would be no rashness from an 
equal diligence and inclination, to present the like of- 
fer in our own ancient stories; or whether those dra- 
matic constitutions, wherein Sophocles and Euripides 
reign, shall be found more doctrinal and exemplary 
to anation. The Scripture also affords us a divine 


pastoral drama in the song of Solomon, consisting of 


two persons, and a double chorus, as Origen rightly 
judges. And the Apocalypse of St. John is the ma- 
jestic image of a high and stately tragedy, shutting 
up and intermingling her solemn scenes and acts with 
a sevenfold chorus of hallelujahs and harping sym- 


phonies; and this my opinion the grave authority of 


Pareus, commenting that book, is sufficient to confirm. 
Or if occasion shall lead, to imitate those magnific 
odes and hymns wherein Pindarus and Callimachus 
are in most things worthy, some others in their frame 
judicious, in their matter most an end faulty. But 
those frequent songs throughout the law and prophets 
beyond all these, not in their divine argument alone, 
but in the very critical art of composition, may be 








thens, Rome, or modern Italy, and those Hebrews of 


And as Tasso gave to a prince of 


easily made appear, over all the kinds of lyric poesy, 
to be ineomparable. 

These abilities, wheresoever they be found, are the 
inspired gift of God rarely bestowed, but yet to some, 
though most abuse, in every nation ; and are o! 
power, beside the office of a pulpit, to inbreed and 
cherish in a great people the seeds of virtue, and pub- 
lic civility, to allay the perturbations of the mind, 
and set the affections in right tune; to celebrate m 
glorious and lofty hymns the throne and equipage o! 
God's almightiness, and what he works, and what 
he suffers to be wrought with high providence in his 
church; to sing victorious agonies of martyrs and 
saints, the deeds and triumphs of just and pious na- 
tions, doing valiantly through faith against the ene- 
mies of Christ; to deplore the general relapses of 
kingdoms and states from justice and God's true 
worship ; lastly, whatsoever in religion is holy and 
sublime, in virtue amiable or grave, whatsoever hath 
passion or admiration in all the changes of that which 
is called fortune from without, or the wily subtieties 
and refluxes of man’s thoughts from within ; 
these things with a solid and treatable smoothness to 
paint out and describe, teaching over the whole book 
of sanctity and virtue, through all the instances ot 
example, with such delight to those especially of soft 
and delicious temper, who will not so much as look 
upon truth herself, unless they see her elegantly 
dressed, that whereas the paths of honesty and good 
life appear now rugged and difficult, though they bh« 
indeed easy and pleasant, they will then appear to 
all men both easy and pleasant, though they were 
rugged and difficult indeed. And whata benefit this 
would be to our youth and gentry, may be soon 
guessed by what we know of the corruption and bane, 
which they suck in daily from the writings and inter- 
ludes of libidinous and ignorant poetasters, who, hav- 
ing searce ever heard of that which is the main cen- 
sistence of a true poem, the choice of such persons 
as they ought to introduce, and what is mora! and 
decent to each one, do for the most part lay up vi- 
cious principles in sweet pills to be swallowed down, 
and make the taste of virtuous documents harsh and 
sour, 


all 


But because the spirit of man cannot demean itse!: 
lively in this body, without some recreating inter- 
mission of labour and serious things, it were happy 
for the commonwealth, if our magistrates, as in those 
famous governments of old, would take into their 
care, not only the deciding of our contentious law 
cases and brawls, but the managing of our public sperts 
and festival pastimes, that they might be, not such as 
were authorized a while since, the provocations 0! 
drunkenness and lust, but such as may civilize, adorn, 
and make discreet our minds by the learned and affa- 
ble meeting of frequent academies, and the procure- 
ment of wise and artful recitations, sweetened with 
eloquent and graceful enticements to the love and 
practice of justice, temperance, and fortitude, in- 
structing and bettering the nation at all opportun.- 
ties, that the call of wisdom and virtue may be heard 
every where, as Solomon saith; * She crieth without, 
she uttereth her voice in the streets, in the top o! 
high places, in the chief concourse, and in the open- 
ings of the gates.’ 


The thing which I had to say, and those intentione 
which have lived within me ever since | could ¢on- 
ceive myself any thing worth to my country, | retura 
to crave excuse that urgent reason hath plucked from 
me, by an abortive and foredated discovery. 
the accomplishment of them lies not but in a power 
above man’s to promise; but that none hath by more 
studious ways endeavoured, and with more unwea- 
ried spirit that none shall, that I dare almost aver of 
myself, as far as life and free leisure will extend, 
Neither do I think it shame to covenant with any 
knowing reader, that for some few years yet I may go 
on trust with him toward the payment of what | am 
now indebted, as being a work not to be raised from 
the heat of youth, or the vapours of wine, like that 
which flows at waste from the pen of some vulgar 
amorist, or the trencher fury of a rhyming parasite, 
nor to be obtained by the invocation of dame Men.o- 
ry and her siren daughters, but by devout prayer to 
that eternal Spirit, who can enrich with all utterance 
and knowledge, and sends out his seraphim, with the 
ballowed fire of hie altar, to touch and purify the lips 
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of whom he pleases. To this must be added indus- 
trious and select reading, steady observation, insight 
into all seemly and generous arts and affairs ; till 
which in some measure be compassed, at mine own 
peril and cost, I refuse not to sustain this expecta- 
tion from as many as are not loth to hazard so much 
credulity upon the best pledges that I can give them.” 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 





It will readily occur to our readers, that the 
following lines are founded on a short article 
in our seventh number, with the same title. 
At the time of its insertion, we thought it 
might well admit of poetical embellishment, 
and it must be admitted that our fair corres- 
pondent has very happily succeeded in the at- 
tempt. 

THE ALPINE THORN. 


When varying hues of parting day 
O’er evening’s portals faintly play, 
The Alpine horn calls far away, 
Praised be the Lord. 


And every hill and rock around 

(As though they loved the grateful sound) 

Send back, ’mid solitudes profound, 
Praised be the Lord. 


Just Heaven! has man so thankless grown, 

He brings no anthems to thy throne, 

When voiceless things have found a tone 
To praise the Lord? 


Ah, no! for see, the shepherds come, 
Though hardly heard, the * welcome home” 
From toil of day—they quickly come 

To worship God. 


The look that taught their hearts to bow, 
And childhood’s laugh and sunny brow, 
All, all by them forgotten now 

In praise to God. 


Kneeling—the starry vault beneath, 

With spirits free as air they breathe, 

© pure should be their votive wreath 
Of praise to God. 


How lovely such a scene must be, 
When prayer and praise ascend to Thee, 
In one glad voice of melody, 

Eternal Lord! 


All space thy temple—and the air 
A viewless messenger to bear 
Creation’s universal prayer 
On wings to heaven. 


Oh! that for me, some Alpine horn 

(Both closing eve and wak’ning morn) 

Would sound, and bid my bosom scorn 
The world’s vain joys : 


its treasured idols all resign, 
That when life’s cheating hues decline, 
The one undying thought be mine, 

To praise the Lord. 


MARIAN. 


The Camelopard.—A curious circumstance 
recently happened, with reference to the 
Some 
Egyptians going to see it in the dress of their 
country, the animal gave evident signs of joy, 
This fact is 
explained by the lively affection which the Ca- 
melopard entertains for the Arab to whose 


Camelopard of the museum at Paris. 


and loaded them with caresses. 


care it is entrusted.— Edin. Phil. Jour. 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 
NEGRO SLAVERY. 


The remarks which follow, are taken from 
the ninth number of that excellent journal, 
“ The African Observer.’”’ They place the 
influence of the price of slaves upon emanci- 
pation ina strong light, and prove decisively 
that whatever renders the negro more valuable 
to his master, diminishes the hope that the 
slave-holders will combine in any effort to rid 
the country of slavery. 

The remarks are extracted from a discourse 
delivered in the Franklin Institute of Pennsyl- 
vania, by Professor Jones, * on the advantages 
of employing the labour of slaves in manufac- 
tures.”’ Apart from the soundness or un- 
soundness of Dr. Jones’s views as a political 
economist, it appears to me that there is an 
incongruity between the subject of the dis- 
course and the place in which it was delivered, 
that is offensive as well to sound morals as to 
good taste. 

That an argument should have been deliv- 
ered in the city of Penn, in a hall bearing the 
name of the first president of the Abolition 
Society of Pennsylvania, upon the best method 
of rendering the slave more valuable to his! 
master, and thereby of perpetuating slavery in 
our land, seems almost like a contradiction in 
terms. 

The question as to the pecuniary advantage 
of introducing manufactures in the southern 
states, can only be determined by experiment; 
for the elements which enter into the calcula- 
tion of the problem are so numerous, and so 
difficult to estimate, that the most sagacious 
economist would find himself embarrassed in 
the attempt. There is but one thing certain| 
about it; and that is, that the only argument 
by which the proposition is supported, and the 
only benefit to be derived from the scheme, lie 
in the increased value of the slave. If it should 
succeed, the strongest obstacles to emancipa- 
tion will be strengthened, and the chains of 
slavery may be riveted for ages to come. 

So strong is the disapprobation which | have 
felt on this occasion, that I am not willing to 
conceal it. I think that it was entirely beside 
the business of a lecturer in a scientific associ- 
ation of Philadelphia, to deliver such a, dis- 
course in the hall of the Franklin Institute. 
If the southern capitalists choose to venture 
upon the trial, let them do so. But let it not 
be said, that the strongest recommendations 
of the plan came from Philadelphia. Con- 
sistently with the genius of our institutions, the 
fair fame of our ancestors, and our own unaf- 
fected and rooted dislike of slavery, it becomes 
us to take neither part nor lot in any scheme 
which may increase the difficulties of emanci- 
pation. We may be assured, that so long as 
the people of the south derive wealth from the 
labour of their slaves, they will be loth to sac- 
crifice its indulgences to avoid remote dangers. 
We find accordingly, that it is only in those 
parts where the negroes are becoming a _ bur- 
then, and where almost the only profitable 
management of a stock, is one at which gene- 
rous minds revolt, that a real interest is taken 
in the emancipation of the blacks, the substi- 


















} the whites from the thraldom, in which, by a 


just retribution of Providence, a servile popu- 
lation nust always hold its masters. 


ttt 
REMARKS 


Upon * An Address on the Progress of Manufactures 


and internal Improvements in the United States, 
and particularly on the advantages to be derived 
from the employment of Slaves in the manufac- 
turing of Cotton and other goods. Delivered in 
the Hall of the Franklin Institute, November 6, 
1827, by Thomas P. Jones, M. D.” 


In calling the attention of my readers to this ad- 


dress, | am far from desiring to intimate an opinion, 
which the author expressly deprecates, that he is an 
an advocate of slavery, or willing to promote any 
measures which are calculated to perpetuate that 
harsh institution. It would be with the greatest re- 
luctance that I should adopt such an opinion, and 
certainly could not justify to myself, the attempt to 
stamp such a stigma upon so respectable a character. 
I must, however, be allowed to suppose, that the ten- 
dency of the doctrines contained in some parts of the 
address, and those not the least prominent, is unfa- 
vourable to the cause of emancipation. The esta- 
blishments, for which he so earnestly pleads, and 


which, he asserts, the philanthropist and political 


economist must hail with equal pleasure, appear to 


me, if carried into effect, likely to rivet more firmly 
the fetters of slavery. The author has, indeed, ad- 
vanced an opinion, that the formation of extensive 
manufactories, in which the operatives are slaves, or 
at least negroes, will improve the condition of the 
slaves, and pave the way to their ultimate emanci- 
pation. The manner in which these effects are to be 
produced, is not clearly stated; we have, therefore, 
ample room to suppose that a contrary result may 
arise. 
We are told, that, for a considerable period, the 
planters, in many places, have found it extremely 
difficult to pay their current expenses, and to feed 
and clothe their negroes, from the annual produce 
of their lands ; and thousands have removed to the 
more fertile regions in the western states, not with a 
view of accumulating wealth, but merely for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a ready and abundant supply for 
their negro families ; thousands more of our southern 
fellow citizens will be compelled to adopt the same 
expedient, unless some new resource be obtained. 
This is, in effect, an acknowledgment that the ex- 
hausted soil no longer supports the expense of slave 
cultivation ; or, in other words, that the labour of 
the slaves will no longer support their masters and 
themselves, and that the slave-holding system re- 
quires, for its support, some new resource, or a richer 
soil. This, to the philanthropist, affords a pleasing, 
rather than a painful prospect. Not that the mas- 
ters should be embarrassed, but that the value of the 
slaves should be small. The subject of regret is, 
that the new and fertile soils of the west should be 
subjected to the same depleting regimen, and slavery 
find an asylum in which to maintain a sombre exist- 
ence for ages tocome. Disinterested benevolence is 
lovely in theory, and not less so in practice, where it 
can be found ; but the experience of mankind, I fear, 
will warrant the conclusion, that motives of interest 
point the course, and stimulate the exertions of a ma- 
jority of our race. The Author of our existence has 
diffused into the nature of things, a principle, by 
which moral evils tend to exhaust their own sup- 
plies. This principle is the vis medicatrix of nature. 
In regard to slavery, it is particularly important. 
Slave cultivation, by exhausting the soil, diminishes 
| the profits of labour, and thence the value of slaves. 
When the labour of the slave will no longer afford a 
ee beyond the expense of rearing and support- 
ing him, the temptation to retain him in that unna- 
tural state is removed, and his emancipation becomes 
le natural result. If this state of things can be avoid- 
| 


ed only by emigration, attachment to the land of 


their birth, and aversion to encountering the hard- 
ships attendant on the formation of a new settlement, 
will unquestionably prevent many from resorting to 
that expedient. Hence, under such circumstances, 
emancipations will be more frequent than where 


tution of free labourers, and the deliverance of| jaye labour is profitable. In most of the British 


colonies, official returns have been made within a 
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the number of manumissions appears, as might be 
expected, generally, if not always, greatest, where 
the price of slaves is least. Thus, in Barbadoes and 
Demerara, where the slave population is nearly the 
same, and the legal obstructions very similar, the 
number of manumissions effected in a given time, is 
nearly in an inverse ratio to the price of slaves. In| 
the former, where the average value of a slave was} 
£28, the number of manumissions was 403. In the| 
latter, where a slave was worth £86, the manumis- | 
sions amounted to 142. In Berbice, where the slaves| 
appear to have been worth about £90 each, we find 
49 manumissions out of a population of 22,000; but 
in the Bahamas, where the average value of a slave 
was £21 8s., the manumissions, for the same time, 
are stated at 176, out of a population of 9,500 slaves, 
or a ratio, on equal numbers, of more than 8 to 1. 
If, when by exhaustion of the soil, the value of slaves 
employed in the labours of the field has been nearly 
annihilated, the introduction of manufactories should 
furnish new and profitable employment for this class 
of labourers, the necessary consequence would be, 
that their value must rise, and the temptation to aug- 
ment their numbers, by importations or otherwise, 
must increase. Hence, instead of a disposition on 
the part of the masters to prepare them for freedom, 
and to promote their emancipation, they would cling 
more closely to what they would consider their va- 
luable property, and frown upon every attempt which 
might be made to enlighten the minds of this servile 
class. For it is generally well understood, that 
knowledge in a slave, beyond what is requisite for 
the performance of his allotted service, is dangerous 
to his master. 

The Doctor appears to suppose that when the 
condition of the master is prosperous, the comforts 
of the slave must be increased. This, however, 
is not necessarily the case. When the slave is em- 
ployed in the production of commodities intended 
for exportation, the exactions of the master will in- 
crease, as the value of the exports advances. With 
the improvement of the foreign market, the atten- 
tion must be directed from cultivation for home con- 
sumption, and the support of slaves be rendered more 
dependent on foreign supplies. This is illustrated by 
the case of the Bahamas compared with Jamaica, 
Demerara, and Berbice. In the first, where the soil 
is too much exhausted for the production of sugar, 
the slaves are generally well fed, and their numbers 
increase; in the others, where the staple productions 
are designed for exportation, the poor slaves are gra- 
dually wasting away from excess of toil, or deficiency 
of food. 


—p >—— 
FOR THE FRIEND. 
JUSTIN MARTYR. 


Amidst the apathy which so generally pre- 
vails respecting the support of sound religious 
principles, it would be well to recur to the 
cruel persecutions which the early Christians 
endured. The firmness with which they ad- 
vocated the doctrines of the New Testament, 
in the face Of their fiercest enemies, ought to 
rouse the lukewarm professor, who, rather 
than risk his popularity, or sacrifice a little 
temporal ease, shrinks from an open avowal 
of those sacred truths, for which they encoun- 
tered death, before they would abandon, or 
conceal them in the hour of danger. Absorb- 
ed in worldly pursuits, many seem to overlook 
the cause of religion and the salvation of their 
immortal souls. Searcely can they spare a 
few hours for serious reflection and the public 
acknowledgment of theyr duty and gratitude 
to an almighty Protector, whilst hundreds of 
the primitive believers, of whom the world was 
not worthy, passed months and years immured 
in dreary cells for their testimony to the name 


and cause of the Lord Jesus. Liberty of con-|a Platonic philosopher, was much struck with his in-| 
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cies of torture which 
the ingenuity of man could invent. We read!) 
their sufferings, and approve and applaud their) 
constancy. We pride ourselves upon the free-| 
dom of sentiment which that constancy has} 
procured ; but where are the fruits of the pri 
vileges we enjoy? Are we redeemed from alll 
undue attachments to earthly enjoyments, anil 
with hearts fixed on heaven, engaged to con- 
fess before men, that we are the true followers 
of a despised yet omnipotent Saviour? Is our 
love to a gracious Benefactor manifested by 
our humility, by obedience to his law, by the 
purity of our lives, and by the fervour and sin- 
cerity of our devotions! We may hold the 
same religious principles which they did, but 
if our lives bear testimony that we are un- 
changed in heart, the infidel and the profligate 
will glory in the renunciation of a religion, 
which, from our example, may appear to effect 
nothing more for its professors than for its 
avowed enemies. 

The subjoined extract is taken from Coxe’s 
narrative of the lives of the Fathers, and fur- 
nishes an instance of zeal and devotedness in 
the cause of Christianity worthy of our emula- 
tion. 


“ Justin, surnamed the Martyr, was a native of| carefully re 


Neapolis, a noted city in Samaria, anciently called | 
Sychem. He was born about the sixth year of Tra- 


jan’s reign, and about the year of our Lord 103. He | ity alone can confer on the troubled mind. 


appears to have been the first writer, after those who 
are termed apostolical, that was eminent in the 
church of Christ. At a very early period, he was| 
instructed by suitable masters in the rudiments of| 
gentile philosophy. After our young philosopher 
had made considerable progress in various branches 
of literature, he travelled into foreign parts for the} 
improvement of his mind in knowledge, making ob- | 
servations upon every thing that appeared worthy of| 
notice, and contracting acquaintance with the most | 
celebrated scholars of the day. At length he came 
to Alexandria, a city at that time of no small renown 
in the literary world ; and visited the cells, where the| 
celebrated seventy translators performed their great | 
and elaborate work. Interested with the various ob-| 
jects around him, Justin determined to take up his | 
residence in this seat of learning, and proceeded to} 
investigate, in succession, the different systems of | 
philosophy which were then maintained. He soon,| 
however, discovered, that none could give him satis- | 
factory information respecting the Deity, which was 
the chief object of his researches; though the Pla- 
tonic system, which was the last he studied, appeared 
to him the most specious and attractive. During this 
period, as he himself afterwards mentioned, he was 
convinced, from the courage and constancy of the 
persecuted Christians, that they were not a profligate 
and debauched people; and that consequently the 
horrid charges brought against them were radically 
false. Still, however, he was bewildered amidst the 
intricate mazes of philosophy. He felt, indeed, a 
supreme reverence for the as yet “unknown God;” 
and his inquiry was, “ O that I knew where I might | 
find him! that [ might come even to his seat.” 

He first applied to the Stoics, hoping that they | 


& 


wv 


e population, the number of ma-| science has been the purchase of their blood,| tellectual notions, and resolved, according toe the 
numissions, and the average value of slaves. And} accompanied by every spe 


practice of that school, to give himself up to solitude 
and contemplation. Adhering to these resolutions, 
Justin seemed likely to be established in the doctrines 
of his new master; when an unforeseen occurrence 
took place, which led to his conversion to Christian- 
ity. Whilst walking alone, on a certain day, by the 
sea-side, he met an aged person, of a most venerable 
appearance. They regarded each other with mutual 
attention, and soon entered into conversation. One 
question led to another, till at length Justin referred 
to the pleasure he took in private meditation; and on 
the stranger's hinting at the absurdity of expecting 
satisfaction in his soul from merely abstract reason- 
ings, he declared that his earnest desire was to ar 

rive at the knowledge of God, and then proceeded ta 
expatiate on the praises of philosophy. The vener- 
able stranger took the occasion to show, that he at- 
tached too much importance to the sentiments of 
Plato and Pythagoras, and at length recommended 
him to read the writings of the Old Testament pro- 
phets, as more ancient, and infinitely wiser, than all 
the works of heathen philosophers. He then unfolded 
to him some of the evidences and leading doctrines of 
Christianity, and concluded his discourse with this 
truly important advice—* Above all things, pray that 
the gates of light may be opened to you, for these 
things cannot be discerned or understood by any man, 
except God and his Christ impart to him the know- 
ledge of them.” The words of this venerable man 
made a deep and abiding impression on the mind of 
Justin. “ A divine flame,” he remarks, “ was imme- 
diately kindled in my soul, and I felt a sincere affec- 
tion for those prophets and excellent persons who 
were the friends of Christ.” From this period he 
ad the Scriptures, felt an increasing inte 

rest in their important contents, and in due time ex- 
perienced that genuine consolation which Christian- 


To use 


| Justin's own expressions, he “ found Christianity to 


have a formidable majesty in its nature, admirably 
adapted to terrify those who are in the way of trans- 
gression, as well as a sweetness, peace, and serenity, 
for those who are acquainted with it.” : 
The secession of the philosophical Justin from the 
cause of paganism, excited no little astonishment and 
indignation in the minds of his late literary associ- 
ates. But he was not to be shaken from his princi- 
ples either by their reproaches or threatenings. Af- 
ter the deliberate exercise of his judgment, he had 
cordially embraced the religion of a despised Master, 
and was now prepared to sacrifice every worldly con- 
sideration, or even lay down his life in its defence. 
His first employment wasto compose his “ Exhorta- 
tion to the Greeks or Gentiles,” in which he ably 
vindicates his conduct in embracing Christianity ; 
and contrasts the absurdity and falsehood of their 
religion, with the truth and excellency of the one 
which he had now embraced. In the early part of 
the reign of Antoninus Pius, and about six years after 
his own conversion to Christianity, Justin visited 
Rome. During his residence in this celebrated city, 
he wrote his book against heresies, in which he espe- 
cially opposed the blasphemous errors of Marcion. 
About the year 150, Justin wrote his first Apology 
for the Christians, in refutation of the dreadful ca- 
lumnies which were currently reported against them. 
Scurrilous reports, when once currently circulated, 
are with difficulty suppressed. The malice of bad 
men, and the credulity of weak men, are alike instru- 
mental in preserving them in existence. By these 
glaring misrepresentations, the rage of the heathens 
was for a time inflamed to the utmost against the 
Christian name, and a handle was afforded for the 


were in possession of genuine philosophy; but find-| most barbarous treatment of the best of men. Time, 
ing that his master was not only unable to give him} however, at length detected the falsehood of these ac- 
any information respecting the nature of God, but} cusations; and all who made any pretensions to can- 
even professed to regard such knowledge as unim-| dour, became, at last, ashamed of affecting to believe 
portant, he left him, and repaired for instruction to! a charge which was equally devoid of probability and 
one of the Peripatetics. The sordid spirit, however, | destitute of evidence. : 

which this man manifested, in settling the price of | In his Dialogue with Trypho, Justin illustrates the 
his tuition, led Justin to conclude, that truth could) wonderful increase of the Christians, under dreadful 
not dwell with him. A Pythagorean next attracted) persecutions, by the following beautiful and appro- 
his attention, who, requiring of him a previous know-| priate simile. “ We are slain with the sword, we are 
edge of music, astronomy, and geometry, dismissed | crucified, we are cast to the wild beasts, we are 
him for the present, as he was unfurnished with these | bound with chains, tortured and burned, and yet we 
preparatory qualifications. At length he applied to| depart not from our profession; the more we are per- 


{secuted, the more believing worshippers are added to 
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our numbers. As a vine, by being pruned, and cut 
close, puts forth new shoots, and hears a greater abun- 
dance of fruit; so isit with us, who are the vine which 
God and his C ‘hrist have planted,” 

Justin Martyr suffered death about A. D. 167, 
during the persecutions under Aurelius. In his exa- 
mination, with several others, before Junius Rusticus, 
prefect of Rome, he acknowledged the Christians 
and their doctrines. ‘ What is their doctrine?” in- 
quired Rusticus. “ It is this,” rejoined the martyr. 
* We helieve in the one only God to be the Creator 
of all things, visible and invisible; and we confess 
our Lord Jesus Christ to be the Son of God, foretold 
by the ancient prophets. He is now the Saviour and 
Teacher of all those who humbly submit to his in- 
structions—and he will hereafter be the Judge of 
mankind. As for myself, 1 am too mean to say any 
thing becoming his infinite Deity. This was the 
employment of the prophets, who, many ages ago, 
foretold the coming of the Son of God into the 
world.” Being threatened with torture, unless they 
sacrificed to the gods, “ There is nothing we more 
sincerely desire,” exclaimed Justin, “ than to endure 
tortures for the sake of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to 
be saved. For this will promote our happiness, and 
give us confidence before the awful tribunal of our 
Lord and Saviour, before which God hath appointed 
the whole world to appear.” 
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TWELFTH MONTH, 29, 1827. 
———— ee 


The Epistle from our brethren at their late 
Yearly Meeting in North Carolina has, at 
length, come to hand, and is inserted in our 
present number. We hope it will obtain a 
serious and attentive perusal from all our 
readers. In the progress of the unhappy dis- 
sension which for some time past has agitated 
the once peaceful Society of Friends, the se- 
ceding party have clearly manifested that they 
have swerved from the ancient principles of our 
worthy predecessors, and adopted opinions re- 
hitive to some of the fufidamental doctrines of 
the Christian religion, incompatible with our 
religious profession and at variance with the 
holy scriptures. Under these circumstances, 
it has become the imperative duty of the reli- 
gious Society of Friends to express their dis- 
unity with the new doctrines attempted to be 
introduced amongst their members ; and to re- 
assert their ancient and steadfast testimony to 
the proper divinity of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, his propitiatory sacrifice on the 
cross for the sins of the world, as well as his 
various offices in the great work of man’s sal- 
vation; and also in the authenticity and divine 
authority of the holy scriptures. 

The Yearly Meeting of Friends in Indiana, 
set a worthy example in the fulfilment of this 
Christian duty; North Carolina has followed ; 
and we sincerely desire that other Yearly 
Meetings may “do likewise.”’ The holy 
apostle exhorted his fellow believers in Christ 





The followers of Elias Hicks boast much o 
their numbers, and affect to despise and scorn 
the concern and labours of Friends, for the 
support of their doctrines and discipline.— 
They practically adopt the swelling words of a 
Jewish antagonist of old, ** What do these feeble 
Jews? Will they fortify themselves? Will 
they sacrifice? will they make an end in a day? 
Will they revive the stones out of the heaps of 
the rubbish, which areburned?”’ 
desire that Friends every where, may be enab- 
led through Divine assistance, to meet these 
taunts in the meek and gentle spirit of our holy 
Redeemer; that they may not suffer the weak- 
ness of human nature to draw them from the 
path of duty; but relying on the all-sufficiency 


We earnestly 


of his holyaid, in all their movements, they 
may experience him to be “ a spirit of judgment 
to those that sit in judgment, and strength to 
them who turn the battle to the gate.” 

The acclamations of the multitude are not 
always an evidence of the justice or righteous- 
ness of the course in which they have engaged. 
While we are fully convinced that the-separat- 
ing party vastly overrate their numbers, and 
that the Society of Friends are by no means 
the little handful which some would represent 
them; we desire to remind all our brethren, 
and especially those who meet together in 
small companies, for the purpose of religious 
worship; that our blessed Lord and Saviour 
emphatically styled his believing and tribulated| 
disciples, “a little flock’’—they were few in 
number, and weak and despised, when com- 
pared with the enemies by which they were 
surrounded. And the company of Christ’s 
companions may still be called * a little flock”’ 
—but if these ** hold fast the profession of their 
faith without wavering, bearing his cross and 
despising the shame;’’ however the world may 
deride them, they will finally be found among 
the number of those, ** to whom it is the Fa- 
ther’s good pleasure to give the kingdom,” 
being made “‘ more than conquerors through 
him that hath loved them, and given himself 
for them.” 

Anxious to elude the force and weight of these 
testimonies, the followers of Elias Hicks, in- 
dustriously circulate the idea, that the one from 
Indiana was issued by a few persons only, 
while the majority was opposed to it. This is 
entirely incorrect—the expression in the meet- 
ing, with but very few exceptions, was decidedly 
in favour of the measure—and as regards the 
one from North Carolina, it was unanimously 
adopted. ‘These documents are of the highest 
importance as official declarations from the re- 
ligious Society of Friends, testifying that they 
do not hold or approve the sentiments of Flias 
Hicks—and drawing a clear line of distinc- 


Jesus, “* earnestly to contend for the faith once| tion between him and his followers, and the 


delivered unto the saints;”’ 
same causes which rendered it necessary in that 
day, exist at the present period. 


and we believe the} Society of Friends. 


In the present Epistle, it appears to have 
been thought unnecessary to quote much of 





the language of Elias Hicks. Enough how- 
ever is given to show what the doctrines are 
which the meeting testifies against. Those 
who wish to see them more fully developed, 
may refer to pages 22, 29,38, and 51, of the 
Friend, and to an essay signed Luther in the 
present number. 


An Epistle from the Yearly Meeting of Friends, held 
at New Garden, Guilford County, N. Carolina, by 
adjournment, from the 5th of the 1ith month, to 
the 9th of the same, inclusive, 1827. 


To the Quarterly, Monthly, and Preparative 
Meetings, within the Limits, and to all its 


Members. 


Dear Friends—This meeting having been 
brought under a lively concern for the preser- 
vation of the members of our religious Socie ty 
in the unchangeable truth as it is in Jesus, has 
been deeply impressed with the importance of 
our adhering to the faith once delivered to the 
saints, and which we find so conspicuously set 
forth in the writings of our early friends: un- 
der a precious covering of gospel love, we 
earnestly desire to caution our dear friends of 
every class, against reading any of those per- 
nicious books which have of late been so in- 
dustriously circulated in various sections of 
the country, and which are calculated to spread 
the desolating principles of infidelity among us. 
The views of our early friends with regard to 
the holy Scriptures, are beautifully stated by 
Robt. Barelay i in his 3d preposition,* namely, 
“In this respect above mentioned, then, we 
have shown what service and use the holy 
Scriptures, as managed in and by the Spirit, 
are of to-the church of God; wherefore we 
do account them a secondary rule. More- 
over, because they are commonly acknowledg- 
ed by all to have been written by the dictates 
of the holy Spirit, and that the errors which 
may be supposed by the injury of time to have 
slipped in, are not such but that there is a suf- 
ficient clear testimony left to all the essentials 
of the Christian faith, we do look upon them 
as the only fit outward judge of controversies 
among Christians, and that whatever doctrine 
is contrary unto their testimony, may therefore 
justly be rejected as false. And for our parts, 
we are very willing that all our doctrines and 
practices be tried by them, which we never 
refused, nor ever shall, in all controversies 
with our adversaries, as the judge and test. 
We shall also be very willing to admit it as a 
positive certain maxim, that whatsoever any 
do, pretending to the Spirit, which is contrary 
to the scriptures, be accounted and reckoned 
a delusion of the devil.” 

And we are engaged at this time to bring 
also into view, as being in accordance with the 
principles of our Society to the present day, 
the following extract from a declaration of the 
christian faith and doctrines of the Society of 
Friends by our worthy predecessor George 
Fox, namely: “ Whereas many scandalous lies 
and slanders have been cast upon us, to ren- 
der us odious; as that “ We deny God, Christ 
Jesus, and the Scriptures of truth,” &c. This 
is to inform you, that all our books and decla- 
rations, which for these many years have been 


* New York ed. p. 85, 
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published to the world, clearly testify to the 
contrary. Yet for your satisfaction we now 
plainly and sincerely declare “that we own 
and believe in the only wise, omnipotent, and 
everlasting God, the creator of all things in 
heaven and earth, and the preserver of all that 
he hath made; who is God over all, blessed 
for ever; to whom be all honour, glory, domi- 
nion, praise and thanksgiving, both now and for 
evermore! And we own and believe in Jesus 
Christ, his beloved and only begotten son, in 
whom he is well pleased, who was conceived 
by the Holy Ghost, and born of the Virgin 
Mary, in whom we have rede smption through 
his blood, even the forgiveness of sins, who is 
the express image of the invisible God, the 
first-born of every creature, by whom were all 
things created that are in heaven and in earth, 
visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, 
dominions, principalities, or powers; all things 
were created by him.” “And we own and 
believe that he was made a sacrifice for sin, 
who knew no sin, neither was guile found in 
his mouth; that he was crucified for us in the 
flesh, without the gates of Jerusalem; and that 
he was buried, and rose again the third day by 
the power of his Father, for our justification; 
and that he ascended up into heaven, and now 
sitteth at the right hand of God. This Jesus, 
who was the foundation of the holy prophets 
and apostles, is our foundation; and we be- 
lieve there is no other foundation to be laid 
but that which is laid, even Christ Jesus; who 
tasted death for every man, shed his blood for 
all men, is the propitiation for our sins, and 
not for ours only, but also for the sins of the 
whole world: according as John the Baptist 
testified of him when he said, “ Behold the 
lamb of God, that taketh away the sins of the 
world.” John i. 29. “We believe that he 
alone is our Redeemer and Saviour, the cap- 
tain of our salvation, who saves us from sin, as 
well as from hell and the wrath to come, and 
destroys the devil and his works; he is the seed 
of the woman that bruises the serpent’s head, 
to wit: Christ Jesus, the Alpha and Omega, 
the first and the last. He is, as the scriptures 
of truth say of him, our wisdom, righteousness, 
justification and redemption; neither is there 
salvation in any other, for there is no other 
name under heaven given among men, where- 
by we may be saved. He alone is the shepherd 
and bishop of our souls: he is our prophet, 
whom Moses long time since testified of, say- 
ing, “ A Prophet shall the Lord your God raise 
up unto you of your brethren, like unto me; 
him shall ye hear in all things, whatsoever he 
shall say unto you: and it shall come to pass, 
that every soul that will not hear that Prophet 
shall be ne from'among the people.” 
Acts ii. 22, 23. “ He is now come in spirit, 
and hath given us an understanding, that we 
know him that is true.” He rules in our hearts 
by his law of love and life, and makes us free 
from the law of sin and death. We have no 
life, but by him; for he-is the quickening spirit, 
the second Adam, the ,Lord from heaven, by 
whose blood we are cleansed, and our con- 
sciences sprinkled from dead works, to serve 
the living God. He is our mediator, who 
makes peace and reconciliation between God 
offended and us offending; he being the path 







own to be our life and salvation. 





Jfigure of the great Comforter, which he would 


of God, the new covenant of light, life, grace right sense of justice or mercy, would be will- 
and peace, ‘the author and finisher of our faith.| ing to accept forgiveness of his sins on such 
This Lord Jesus Christ, the heavenly man, the} terms!!! Would he not rather go forward, and 
Emanuel, God with us, we all own and believe| offer himself wholly up to suffer all the penal- 
in; he whom the high priest raged against,| ties due to his crimes, rather than the inno- 
and said he had spoken blasphemy; whom the|cent should suffer. Nay—was he so hardy as 
priests and elders of the Jews took counsel|to acknowledge a willingness to be saved 
together against and put to death; the same|through such a medium, would it not prove 
whom Judas betrayed for thirty pieces of sil-|that he stood in direct opposition to every 
ver, which the priests gave him as a reward| principle of justice and honesty, of mercy and 
for his treason; who also gave large money to|love, and show himself to be a poor selfish 
the soldiers to broach a horrible lie, namely: | creature, and unworthy of notice!!! (E. H.’s 
“ That his disciples came and stole him away |letter to Shoemaker. 
by night whilst they slept.”” After he was risen| Here is a plain denial of the divinity of our 
from the dead, the history of the Acts of the| Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, of his propi- 
Apostles sets forth how the chief priests and el-|tiatory sacrifice for sin, contrary to scripture 
ders persecuted the disciples of this Jesus, for | testimony, and to the well known principles 
preaching Christ and his resurrection. This,/and discipline of our religious society, as it 
we say, is that Lord Jesus Christ, whom we|may be seen by the following passage from 
our book of discipline.‘ If any in member- 
“Concerning the holy scriptures, we be-|ship with us shall blaspheme, or speak pro- 
lieve they were given forth by the holy Spirit} fanely of Almighty God, Christ Jesus, or the 
of God, through the holy men of God, who,| Holy Spirit, or deny the divinity of our Lord 
as the scripture itself declares, 2 Pet. i. 21.| and Saviour Jesus Christ, the immediate reve- 
‘** spoke as they were moved by the Holy| lation of the Holy Spirit, or the authenticity of 
Ghost.” We believe they are to be read, be-| the scriptures, as itis manifest, that they are not 
heved, and fulfilled; he that fulfils them is} one in faith with us, the monthly meeting to 
Christ; and they are “ profitable for reproof,| which they belong, having extended due care 
for correction, and for instruction in righte-| for the benefit of such individuals without ef- 
ousness, that the man of God may be perfect,| fect, snould disown them.” (See book of Dis- 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works,”’ 2|cipline, pages 11 and 12.) And we believe it 
Tim. ii. 19. and are able to “* make wise unto} especially needful in the present day, that we 
salvation, through faith in Christ Jesus.” should attend to the exhortation of the apostle 
In the pernicious books above alluded to,| John, “ Beloved’s—believe not every spirit, 
are sentiments wholly opposed to what we have|but try the spirits whethey they are of God, 
here quoted from Barclay and Fox. In a vo-| because many false prophets are gone out into 
lume of sermons attributed to Elias Hicks, we|the world, hereby know ye the spirit of God, 
find the following expressions, (see page 50.)| every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ 
‘** We must never look for the way, without|is come in the flesh, is of God—and every spi- 
us. Iam the way, the truth, and the life, Je-|rit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is 
sus declared, when he was outwardly present,/come in the flesh, is not of God, and this is 
as a teacher and Messiah to Israel. They did|that spirit of Anti-Christ, whereof ye have 
not look any higher. He was their director,|/heard that it should come, and even now al- 
their Saviour. He it was that saved them| ready is in the world. Also, be ye therefore 
from their outward sicknesses. He was only an| followers of God as dear children, and walk in 
outward Saviour, that healed their outward|love, as Christ also hath loved us, and hath 
diseases, and gave them strength of body to|given himself for us, an offering and a sacri- 
enjoy that outward good land. This was a fice to God, for a sweet smelling savour.” 
And, dear friends, the language is verified in 
pray the Father to send them ; an inward one,| the present day, “* by their fruits ye shall know 
that would heal all the diseases of their souls,|them ;"’ for, it cannot be concealed, that facts 
and cleanse them from all their inward pollu-| do exist, which prove the awful and separating 
tions, that thing of God, that thing of eternal) tendency of these principles of infidelity which 
life. It was the soul that wanted salvation,| have been privily brought in, and have latterly 
but this no outward Saviour could do, no ex-| spread, by their effects upon many individuals, 
ternal Saviour could hare any hand in it.’’| distress and desolation, even to producing 4 
And again, in another sermon, departure from the good order and discipline 
** If we believe that God is equal and right-|of Friends, by the establishment of separate 
eous in all his ways, that he has made of one| meetings within the limits of a yearly meeting 
blood all the families that dwell upon the earth,|on this continent, against which, as well as 
it is impossible that he should be partial: and] against the principles which have led to these 
therefore he has been as willing to reveal his! things, we believe it our duty to bear our tes- 
will to every creature as he was to our first|timony, and to warn all our members against 
parents, to Moses and the Prophets, to|any connection with them. 
Jesus Christ and his apostles. He never can set| Finally, we would revive a passage’ in out 
any of these above us, because if he did he| discipline, as calculated to impress and instruct 
would be partial.’ (Phil. Sermons, page 202.)/all our members, viz. “ We tenderly advise 
And in a letter bearing the signature of the|and exhort all parents and heads of families, 
same individual, and addressed to Dr. N.|to advise and instruct their children and fami- 
Shoemaker, are these words, speaking of the} lies in the doctrines and precepts of the Chris- 
offering upon Calvary’s mount, “ Surely, is it|tian religion, as contained in the scriptures ; 
possible, that any rational being that has any|and that they excite them to the diligent read- 
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ing of those excellent books.” (See Book of 
Discipline, page 27.) And, it is our earnest 
d@sire, that it may please the Shepherd of Is- 
rael, to grant unto us the blessing of preserva- 
tion, that we may increasingly experience the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. 
Read, approved, and signed, on behalf of 
the meeting, by 
Narnan Menvennaut, Clk. to Men’s Meeting. 
Marcaret Morris, Clk. to Women’s Meeting. 
—>——— 
FOR THE FRIEND. 

** Doctrines held by one part of society, and which 
we believe to be sound and edifying, are pronounced 
by the other part to be unsound and spurious. From 
this has resulted a state of things that has proved de- 
structive of peace and tranquillity, &c.” 
street Address of the 4th month last. 


—Green- 


The quotations from the writings of our 
primitive friends, and those from the Sermons 
of Elias Hicks, given in my last number, pre- 
sent a contrast so striking, that I apprehend 
every dispassionate reader will be convinced 
that the views of Friends and those of the 
preacher, in regard to the holy scriptures, 
are entirely incompatible. It follows, there- 
fore, that the light which he follows, must 
be something entirely different from the holy 
Spirit which guided them, inasmuch as this is 
ever unchangeably the same, and cannot con- 
tradiet itself. 

in the present essay, [ propose to make 
some extracts from the sermons, illustrating 
the views of Elias Hicks respecting our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ and his offices. 

' In the Philadelphia sermons he says,— 
‘ Who was his father? He was begotten of 
God. Wecannot suppose that it was the out- 
ward body of flesh and blood that was begotten 
of God ; but a birth of the spiritual life m the 
soul. We must apply it, internally and spirit- 
ually. Yor nothing can be a Son of God, but 
that which is spirit—and nothing but the soul 
of man is a recipient for the light and spirit of 
God. Therefore, nothing can be a Son of | 


‘ 
(rod, but that w hich is fe aetahal and inv oe —j} wor ld cometh, and hath nothing in me;”* and 


Nothing visible can be a Son of God.”’ p. 
This sentence is a plain and positive de Pal of 


the narrative of the Evangelists Matthew and | sin’ —* was tempted ¢ 


Luke, relative to the miraculous conception 
and birth of our blessed Lord. 

Speaking of the gift of divine grace, he de- 
clares, 
grace, but the grace of God communicated to 
him, as it was communicated to the rest of 
Abraham's children, to every one ina sufli- 
cient degree to enable them to come up to the 
law and ‘commandme nts given them.”’ p. 253. 
This assertion places our holy Redeemer on a 
perfect equality with every rational soul, and 
directly contradicts the Bible, which s ays, that, 
“of His fulness, have all we received,” and 
* grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.” 


* Now, as I observed, when Jesus went 


into the last ritual, which was John’s watery|of you, been set upon this pinnacle of high| phe mies ? 


baptism, he received an additional power. And 
he certainly must have needed it; for we can- 
not conclude, that God ever communicated 
any thing supe ‘rfluous to man, or any other | 
creature.” 
portions of holy scripture 
that ** God giveth not the Spirit by measure un- 
to Him,” “ for in Him dwelleth all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily.”’ 













.| to that of the apostles, who declared, concern- 


“Then it was not his [Jesus Christ's] | 










‘Here now we find, that having an addi- 
tional power, he had also additional trials to 
encounter—he was now brought to see his 
wilderness state—he was brought to see the 
trials and temptations that awaited him, aris- 
ing from the propensities of his human nature, 
for he stood in need of all things in the same 
manner as we do, to eat, to drink, and to seek 
knowledge..”” 

On the passage where the evangelist says 
our Lord was led by the Spirit into the wilder- 
ness, to be tempted of the devil, Elias Hicks 
remarks: ** Now, let us pause a little, and 
consider what is here meant. Can it be sup- 
posed that he was driven into an outward wil- 
derness? Or, shall we not suppose, that he was 
brought, by the power of Divine light, to see 
the wilderness state in his own mind?” As 
the figure of ** a wilderness”’ is used to con- 
vey the idea of an impure, unregenerate, and 
desolate state of mind, these expressions of 
Elias Hicks’s amount to an assertion, that our 
blessed Lord was in this deplorable condition, 
they are directly at variance with the concur- 
rent testimony of the inspired writers, who in- 

variably represent him as inherently pure and 
perfect—* holy, harmless, undefile d, and sepa- 
rate from sinne rs,” 

Speaking of the ** natural desires’? of men, 
he declares—** He (Jesus Christ) had all these 
desires. The desire afler knowledge, and the 
things of the world, presented itse If to his ani- 
mal part, and thus it is said to have driven him 
into the wilderness.”’ ‘* Here the te mpter led 
him up to aspire after the glory of the world.” 
Now, it is obvious, that if our Lord so far 
yielded to “the tempter’ as “ to be led by 
him to aspire after the glory of this world,”’ he| 
must have sinned. It was not a mere tempta-| 
tion to do wrong, but a giving way to the| 
temptation—obeying the tempter, and wor- 
shipping him, and it will follow that Christ sin- 
ned. All this is directly contrary to the testi- 
| mony of our Lord himself, “ the prince ¢ of this 


ing their crucified Saviour, that ** he knew no 
us we are, yet without 
| stn’’—** who did no sin, neither was guile found 
jin his mouth’”—* he was manifested to take 
| away our sins, and in him is no sin.” 

* We read,” says Elias Hicks, * that he was 
taken up, and set upon the pinnacle of the 
\temple. And do you suppose, there was some 
power which actually took him up, and set 
| him upon a pinnacle’? No, I hope there are 
none soignorant!’ ('‘Thatis to say, he hopes 
there are none so ignorant as to believe the tes- 
jtimony of those * holy men, 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost’’—none 
so ignorant as to credit the Bible!) “ It was 
a temptation to exalt himself for his righteous- 
| ness—his goodness. 





who spoke - 


And have not you, many 


honour ? 


Have you not a little religious| 
pride!” 


These expressions convey a direct 
charge of spiritual pride, and self-exaltation 
against our blessed Lord. Elias Hicks makes | 
or his righteousness, his goodness, to have 
been so powerful, and his compliance with it 
80 great, that it elated him to a height of reli- 








gious pride, comparable to a pinnacle of the 
temple. 
declaration, ‘* | am. meek and lowly in heart.” 


In this, he contradicts our Lord’s 


** He was tempted in all points as we are. 
Now, how could he be tempted, if he had been 


fixed in a state of perfection, in which he 
could not turn aside?” 


The object of this 
sentence is to prove, that Christ could fall 
away—-that he was a frail, peccable man, 
who, in common with the rest of the species, 
might sin, and finally be lost. Hence, it is 
evident, he could not be our Saviour, because 
he must himself have needed a Saviour. Again, 
Elias Hicks says, “* We must never look for 
the way, Ww ithout us. I am the way, the truth, 
and the life, Jesus declared when he was out- 
wardly present, as a teacher and Messiah to 
Israel. They did not look any higher. He 
was their director, their Saviour. Ue it was 
that saved them from their outward sicknesses. 
He was only an outward Saviour ; that healed 
their outward diseases, and gave them strength 
of body, to enjoy that outward good land. 
This was a figure of the great Comforter, 
which he would pray the Father to send them 
—an inward one, that would heal all the dis- 
eases of their souls, and cleanse them from all 
their inward pollutions—that thing of God— 
that thing of eternal life. It was the soul that 
wanted salvation, but this no outward, no ex- 
ternal Saviour could have any hand in it.”’ 
Here is a positive denial that Jesus is the 
Christ. He declares unconditionally, that our 
Lord was only an outward Saviour, to heal out- 
ward diseases of the body—that he was a mere 
figure of the inward Saviour of the soul—and 


that he could have no hand in the salvation of 


the soul. »'These presumptuous and irreverent 


assertions, are contrary to the whole tenor of 


the scriptures of truth ; they evince a degree 
of arrogance and hardihood, which, we ap- 
prehend, can only be the result of long con- 
tinued unbelief. 

The angelic host announced to the shep- 
herds the birth of Jesus of Nazareth, the babe 
of Bethlehem, in these words: * Fear not, for 
behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people, for unto you is 
born this day, in the city of David, a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord.”’ The angel which 
appeared to Joseph told him, ** thou shalt call 
his name Jesus (which is a Saviour) for he 
shall sare his people from their sins.” Our 
Lord says of himself, ** ‘The Son of man is 
come to save that which was lost.’"-—* | came 
not to judge the world, but to save the world.” 
The Pharisees of old appear to have enter- 
tained opinions concerning our blessed Savi- 
our, very similar to those of Elias Hicks—for 


| when, in the exercise of his divine prerogative, 


he addressed the paralytic man with the lan- 
guage * Son, thy sins are forgiven thee,” they 
exclaimed, ** Who is this which speaketh blas- 
Who can forgive sins but God 
alone?’ But when Jesus perceived their 
thoughts, he again asserted his pardoning 
power, and confirmed his declaration by a sig- 
nal miracle ; “that ye may know that the 


This amounts to a denial of those} the te mptation of Jesus Christ to exalt himself, Son of man hath power upon earth to forgive 
which declare, |{ 


sins, 1 say unto thee, arise,and take up thy 
couch, and go into thine house.’ Lurugr. 


[To be continued. } 
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